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82 Tupper 



NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH POEMS 

I. 

The Home op the Judith. 

The sturdy old scholar, Giraldus Oambrensis, who, with 
all his faults, was, in many matters of the mind, that rare 
thing, a free man, thus has his fling at the sciolism of his day : 
"When I was a young man, studying at Paris, ambitious of 
distinction and carried away by the ardor of this new learn- 
ing, an old man who was a frequenter of the schools often 
reproved me with the errors of my ways. * * * * I 
thought, in the pride of my youth, that such advice was child- 
ish, but afterwards I found how true it was. For the abuse 
of logic, since it does not open the locks, but rather hinders 
and hampers them, enervates and suffocates true learning." 1 
With changed name, this story may be narrated concerning 
much of our new philology. 

In a very recent article upon "The Philological Legend of 
Cynewulf" 2 I sought to show that "a lack of open-minded- 
ness, a distortion of scant evidence too weak to bear the strain 
and an abuse of the syllogism in the perverted endeavor to 
adapt the false premises to a conclusion that admits of large 
doubt have combined to litter with worthless debris the field 
of Old English literary history. ' ' If this sweeping statement 
found its ample justification in the perversities and inconsis- 
tencies of Cynewulfian research, it receives hardly less strik- 
ing illustration from the fallacies that cumber the student of 
the Judith. 

Regarding the home of this admirable composition, lite- 
rary historians seem of one mind — that its first form was 
Anglian. Professor Cook is so thoroughly convinced of its 
Northern origin that he offers a version of the poem in the 
Northumbrian dialect. 3 Gregory Foster, in his interesting 

1 Gemma Ecclesiastica, D. II, Rolls Series, II (1862), 350-351. 

1 Publications of Modern Language Association of America, XXVI 
(1911), 235-279. 

'Judith, 2d edition, Boston, 1889; Transactions of American Philo- 
logical Association, XX (1889), 172f. 
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"Studies" 4 asserts that several forms in the manuscript point 
to an Anglian original ;, Dieter, without a misgiving, supports 
this opinion ; B and Brandl seeks to maintain it. 6 Imelmann, 
it is true, objects rightly 7 to much of the evidence adduced 
for an Anglian origin, but he nowhere dissents strongly from 
the general opinion that the poem is Anglian. 

Now this general opinion rests upon fallacious reasoning 
that proceeds somewhat after this wise : ' ' On the authority of 
this or that grammar — Sievers's or Biilbring's — certain forms 
are Anglian; the poem under consideration contains these 
forms ; therefore the Anglian origin of the work may be safely 
proclaimed." This syllogism crumbles to pieces as soon as 
its major premise is carefully scrutinized. It is seldom 
claimed by the authorities cited that the forms in question, 
though they appear in Northumbrian and Mercian texts, are 
the exclusive possession of the Anglian dialects; indeed, even 
when the succinct statements of grammarians seem to justify 
such an inference, a short search through Southern compo- 
sitions frequently reveals the presence there, in large numbers, 
of the supposed criteria of a Northern origin. If this ever 
recurring fallacy of a false assumption has vitiated much of 
the discussion of the sources of Cynewulfian poetry, it has 
certainly been fatal to any sound investigation of the earliest 
home of the Judith. 

Ten Brink long since pointed out 8 that the second scribe 
of the Beowulf, to whom we owe the Judith, nowhere uses his 
favorite io for eo in his copy of the shorter poem, because this 
accurate transcriber did not find it in his original. We gain 
thus some ground for the belief that our West-Saxon version 
is copied from a West-Saxon version. What reasons are given 
for supposing that the poem was once transcribed from an 
original in one of the Anglian dialects? In Cook's most re- 
cent edition of the Judith 9 he thus summarizes the evidence 

4 Judith, Strassburg, 1892. 
'Anglia, Beiblatt, IV, 321. 
'Paul's Grundriss*, II, 1091. 
7 Anglia, Bb, XIX, If. 

* Beowulf Untersuchungen, p. 238. 

• Belles Lettres Series, 1904, p. VIII. 
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of "Northern" origin: "Forms like hehsta (4,94) and nehsta 
(73), for example, point to the North, while such as hyhsta 
(309) are clearly West Saxon; so seceS (96), hafaHS (197), 
medowerige (229) seem distinctively Northern (Poster, 
Judith, pp. 50-51)." In the very pages that Cook cites, Fos- 
ter, though also arguing for an Anglian original, has shown 
the worthlessness of the evidence of hehsta and nehsta, as 
"they are common in Late West Saxon;" and Imelmann 
(I. c.) points to their presence in hoth Alfred and iElfric. 
Examples of this so-called "palatal umlaut," of course 10 a 
frequent phenomenon in LWS, may he multiplied from South- 
ern poems. Sedgefield's "Glossary" to the Old English Boeth- 
ius furnishes from the Metres, poems traceable probably to 
Alfred himself, many instances of hehsta; and the later 
Genesis offers similar examples. 11 

How persistent has been the fallacy into which both Cook 
and Foster have fallen, in their citation of unsyneopated 
verbal forms as a strong indication of an Anglian source, is 
shown by Sedgefield's inaccurate statement in the "Intro- 
duction" to his recent edition of the Beowulf (p. 5) : "These 
forms (sendest, sendee, forsended), which also occur in the 
text of other 0. E. poems, are regarded by Professor Sievers 
as a sign of Anglian origin, as in the Southern texts the syn- 
copated forms alone occur." Never was there a blinder, nor 
yet more prevalent, misunderstanding of a criterion of dia- 
lect. Sedgefield's last clause should of course read, "As only 
in Southern texts do the syncopated forms occur," for Siev- 
ers certainly never even implies that the texts of Wessex and 
Kent limit themselves to forms with syncope, inasmuch as he 
cites 12 dozens of unsyneopated forms from the Metres and the 
Menology. In my recent Publications article (pp. 255-258), 
I have pointed out that Sievers 's actual contention that an 
exclusive use of unsyneopated forms is Northern has no weight 
for poems of the earlier periods. Even if the Judith be of 
the late ninth or early tenth century, as many think with 
no very cogent grounds for their belief, the appearance of 

10 See Sievers PBB. IX, 211 ; my article, Publication*, XXVI, 251. 

11 Compare Genesis B: 254, hehstne; 260, 300, hehsta(n) ; 536, nehst. 
"PBB. X, 465f. 
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but two longer present forms, secetS and JiafaS and of 13 a 
few unsyncopated participles has small value as an indication 
of source since seeeS and hafaS are both found in the Metres, 1 * 
since hafaft frequently appears in Genesis B, 1B and since, in 
the 46 lines of the Cura Pastoralis poems, hafa6 is the only 
form of habban. 

The unsyncopated forms, medowerige (229a) and medo- 
werigum (245a), which, in each case, form a hemistich, ad- 
mirably illustrate the type of witness, — summoned far too 
frequently in discussions of this kind — who, under cross- 
examination, yields evidence exactly counter to that which he 
is called to offer. So far from being "distinctively North- 
ern," the Judith forms seem suspiciously Southern, inas- 
much as no less than fifteen of the eighteen other examples 
of this absence of syncope furnished by Sievers 16 are drawn 
from Southern (and comparatively late) poems, the Metres, 
the Menology, the Maldon. On this easily discredited testi- 
mony Professor Cook rests his case. 

Two other "Anglian characteristics" are cited by Poster. 
The first of these is the absence of breaking before J-combi- 
nations. The implied argument is worthless as such absence 
of breaking is extremely common in EWS. prose and verse ;" 
and yet this time-worn philological fallacy confronts us in 
P. G. Thomas's review of the dialect forms in the Beowulf 1S 
and in Sedgefield's endorsement of his conclusions. 19 The 
second "significant phenomenon" is "the Anglian ]>egon (19), 
of which the West-Saxon form would be Ipmgon." I have 
already minimized the force of this form as a criterion of 

"Moreover, Imelmann, Anglia, Bb. XIX, 3, shows that in Judith, 
198 haeps would be equally metrical, and even Foster concedes (p. 51), 
that only in a single case, areted, (167), is an unsyncopated participle 
actually required by the metre. 

14 See Sedgefield's "Glossary," s. v. 

"11. 363, 384,394, 635. 

" PBB. X, 461. 

17 See the scores of Southern examples of lack of breaking before 1+ 
consonant cited in my Publications article (pp. 248-249). 

" The Modern Language Review, I, 206f. 

"'Beowulf, p. 295 (Appendix I). 
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dialect ; 20 but I may add that the form ge\>dh of the Metres 
(l 88 ) shows the preference of even Southern poems for the 
strong forms of picgan over the weak preterite common in 
WS. prose. Does such evidence as this of Foster's make 
the balance of probabilities incline in the least to Mercia? 
Unfortunately so many Anglists seem to share the delusion 
that arguments individually valueless carry collectively con- 
viction. 

Brandl's discussion of the Judith in his indispensable 
sketch of our early literature 21 contributes two arguments 
that certainly do not strengthen the case. "The poem con- 
tains many cases of the velarising of a (heafto, bealo), which 
was especially common in Mercia." Unhappily for this 
argument, heafto occurs, to the exclusion of other forms, fifty, 
and bealo at least sixty times in the poetry (which surely can- 
not all be Mercian) ; and, moreover, both forms appear in the 
South in the Metres and the historical poems. 22 Little im- 
portance can be attached to the assumption of Mercian orig- 
inals for the riming words, gefeohte; gerihte (202), since sim- 
ilarity imperfect rimes, dea6; bi$ (Christ, 596), heah; fah 
(Seafarer, 98), glengeft; bringeS (Ldr, 13), hleorum; tearum 
(Domesdag, 128) are common in the poetry; and appear in 
the Judith itself, \ing; leng (153). 

Two Anglian usages are mentioned by Imelmann : 2S many 
cases of in instead of on, and nymjpe for buton (52). I have 
already pointed 2i to the frequent appearance of this in in 
the earliest WS. and to its persistence in the Menology, 2 " un- 
doubtedly Southern, as its many syncopated verbal forms de- 
clare. I find no instance of nympe in an unquestionably 

20 Publications, XXVI, 247-248. 

21 Paul's Grundriss,' II, 1091. 

22 Hea]>orinc and beadurinc, the very words of the Judith (179, 212, 
276) appear in the Metres (9", 1") ; and both bealu and beadu in the 
historical poems (cf. beahileas, Eadweard, 15; beadu, Brunanburh, 48, 
Maldon, 111, 185). 

"Anglia, Bb, XIX 3. 

M Publications, XXVI, 260. 

25 11. 39, 40, 75, 97, 117. 
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Southern poem ; 26 yet let us note the presence of the distinct- 
ively Anglian glen (gen) in Genesis B (413), of the Anglian 
geleoran in the Menology (208), of the Anglian teogan, worn 
and mcegwlite in the Metres, 27 and of the Anglian topas in 
so Southern a line as he \>a tungan totyhp ond \a to\>as purh- 
smyhS in the Exeter text of Body and Soul (122). 28 No 
one can deny that the diction of Anglian poetry has exercised 
a strong influence upon that of the Southern. 29 A word so 
common as nympe in the older verse might easily be em- 
ployed by a Wessex poet who drew very freely from all poet- 
ical sources. Professor Cook's interesting list of parallel pas- 
sages shows that the writer of the Judith is a prince of bor- 
rowers. 30 

By such means as have been employed to assign an Ang- 
lian home to the Judith, it would be easy to show that a West- 
Saxon poem is a philological impossibility. We are told by 
Imelmann 31 that the Menology is Anglian, by Crow 32 that the 
Maldon is Anglian, and by Brandl 83 that the Brunanburh is 
Anglian. We are told by everyone that the Judith is Anglian. 
And when we ask for proof, we fail to receive a shred of con- 

"In my article (I. c), which I seem to be quoting ad nauseam, 
stress has been laid upon the appearance of nymne in ninth century 
Southern charters. 

27 See Jordan, Eigentilmlichkeiten des anglisohen Wortstchatzes, 
1906, pp. 63, 66. 

"Why not argue that Chaucer was Northern, because he introduces 
into The Book of the Duchesse (1. 73) such a form as telles, riming with 
elles? 

a See Jordan, Id., p. 3. 

30 To attach large importance to arguments of terminus a quo and 
terminus ad quern based upon verbal resemblances between the Judith 
and passages in Cynewulf's work and in the Brunanburh is to ignore en- 
tirely the existence of a stock vocabulary in the homogeneous Old Eng- 
lish poetry and to disregard the vogue of the numerous poems now lost 
which all these writers may have plundered, though in complete ignor- 
ance of each other. The parallel column has very recently been invoked 
to sustain sweeping conclusion, which seem to me totally unwarranted; 
but more of that in another place. 

31 Das altenglische Menologium, 1902. 

82 Maldon and Brunanburh, 1897, pp, viii-ix. 

83 Paul's Orundriss, II, 1077. 
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vincing evidence. I submit with emphasis that the case is not 
proven. 

Yet the camel is not swallowed without great straining. 
Cook is puzzled by the presence of the "Southern" preterite 
indicative, funde (not fond), not only in the second line of 
the poem, where it is firmly established by the rime, but also 
in line 278. Imelmann asks "how such a "West-Saxon form can 
be reconciled with the theory of a Northern origin of the 
poem?" And both scholars cite the authority of Sievers's 
Grammar 3 § 386, note 2, where we read that "the WS. 
preterite of findan is also funde, as if from a weak verb." 
In the interests of truth, let us go behind the record. I open 
the Beowulf, which no one regards as West-Saxon, and meet 
no less than five examples of the indicative funde, in each case 
sustained by the metre: — sona feet onfunde (751, 1498) ; )>a 
\>cet onfunde (810) ; hleonian funde (1416) ; feet ic gum- 
cystum godne funde (subj.?) beaga bryttan, breac ]>onne 
moste (1487). Obviously the form is quite as possible in the 
North as in the South. Eopian (117), discussed at length by 
Dietrich, s * seems, however, a Southern word. Its appear- 
ance in the poetry is limited to the Judith and the Metres 
(7"), and in the prose to Saxon ground. Other words, too, 
may be Southern. Imelmann notes with surprise over sixty 
poetical nonce-usages recorded in Cook's "Glossary" of the 
poem; but he does not remark that quite four-fifths of these 
are compounds of very familiar members. Of the dozen 
simplices, all but three (behfi, cohhettan, gedyrsian) are well 
known to Wessex prose. Three of these words occurring in 
theWS. Gospels, beaftan (Luke, XXII, 6), beheafdian (Matt. 
XIV, 10), binnan (Matt. II, 16; John XI, 30) do not appear 
in the corresponding passages of the Rushworth and Lindis- 
farne versions. But to attach great significance to this cir- 
cumstance would be to follow the very methods that this ar- 
ticle is strongly condemning. Of all arguments those based 
upon vocabulary are the most delusive. "The best in this 
kind are but shadows ; and the worst are no worse if imagina- 
tion amend them." 

u Haupts Zs., IX, 216-218. 
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There seems to be no good grounds for regarding the 
Judith as anything else than a West-Saxon poem. Certainly 
the champions of an Anglian origin have done little by their 
fallacious arguments, to remove the burden of proof that 
rests so heavily upon them. 

II. 
The Physiologus of the Exeter Book. 

In last year's April number of Modem Philology Miss 
Rose Jeffries Peebles passes in review various commentaries 
upon the Physiologus poems of the Exeter MS. Nothing could 
be more luminous than Miss Peebles's condensation of these 
discussions. On the other hand, nothing could be blinder 
than many of the essays which she cites. Here as elsewhere 
in the critical study of Old English there has been much 
futile fumbling, due largely to sheer inability to estimate 
evidence at its proper value. 

Among insolubilia may be placed the question whether 
the Anglo-Saxon poems constitute a small complete cycle or 
are but the fragment of a longer series. Such evidence as we 
possess forbids a final answer. To quote Seneca, "Quid te 
torques et maceras in ilia qusestione, quam subtilius est con- 
tempsisse quam solvere?" But the problem certainly be- 
comes less dark in the light of any judicial consideration of 
the second question, "What bird is the subject of the third 
piece?" Of this bird the Exeter Book gives us only a little 
over a line of description, Hyrde ic secgan gen bi sumum fugle 
wundorlicne — Then the page ends, and the next leaf is occu- 
pied with religious application. Evidently something has been 
lost — a leaf or more. 

No one denies that in those forms of Physiologus which 
the Anglo-Saxon most closely resembles in content — the Greek 
type in Pitra's Cod. A, the Bern MS. 233 and the Royal MS. 
2 C XII — the order of creatures is Panther, Whale, Par- 
tridge. As the order in the Old English is Panther, Whale, 
and then a bird, scholars have usually accepted the Par- 
tridge as the bird of the fragment. An obfuscating objection 
was inevitable, and it came from Mann, who urged 35 that 

*Anglia, Bb. XI, 334-335. 
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the common partridge is not "wonderful" and therefore can- 
not be the creature intended. Miss Peebles endorses this 
protest. Now let us hasten to protect our opinions against 
what Laurence Sterne calls so aptly "fuliginous matter." I 
am not prepared to admit that the eager wide-eyed early Eng- 
lishman, who found wonder in such common things as the 
Sword, the Jay, the Onion, the Bagpipe, 36 and who chanted 
the story of that other foe to nests, the Cuckoo, 37 would not 
deem the Partridge, with its unnatural ways, a "wonderful 
bird." But all this is beside the mark, for in this case there 
is no mention whatever of a "wonderful bird." The noun, 
fugle is dative; the adjective, wundorllcne is accusative. The 
poet begins : "I heard recounted concerning a certain bird, a 

wonderful ." If the missing word be "trait" or 

"habit" (gewunan or some other masc. ace), the epithet 
might well apply to the Partridge's trick of nest-stealing. 
Mann's protest rests upon ignorance both of Old English 
modes of thought and of Old English grammar, and is there- 
fore untenable on every count. 

Now let us consider the gap in the manuscript. The chief 
adherent of the long cycle theory, Sokoll, who had never seen 
the Exeter Book, claims 38 that not a single leaf but a quire 
containing several Bestiary poems has been lost after fol. 97b. 
Against this view may be urged all the probabilities. In each 
of the five other like gaps in the manuscript not more than a 
singe leaf seems to be gone. 39 Here at least is an indication 
that the Book has suffered no wholesale losses. A far stronger 
argument lies in the circumstance that the assumption of a 
single missing leaf with the usual quota of sixty -five or seventy 

M Biddies, 21 1 , 25 1 , 26 1 , 32 7 . 

"Riddle 10. 

38 Zum angelsiichsischen Physiologus (XXVII Jahresbericht d. K. K. 
Staats-Oberrealschule in Marburg, 1896-97). 

89 The story of the Guthlac and the sources of the Juliana clearly 
indicate that after fols. 37, 69 and 73 only one leaf in each case is miss- 
ing; and the assumed absence of single leaves after fols. 105 and 111 
easily accounts for the five missing riddles required to raise this collec- 
tion of enigmas to the conventional hundred. Thorpe's assumption of 
lost leaves after fols. 8, 11 and 82 is not justified by any lack of con- 
tinuity in the text. 
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lines of verse would allot to the Bird poem some eighty or 
eighty-five lines, as compared with the Panther's seventy-four 
and the Whale's eighty-nine. Finally the religious applica- 
tion in the Anglo-Saxon fragment has been shown by Bbert *° 
to resemble in its motif of parental relationship the Hermeneia 
of the Partridge in the Bern Physiologus. Unlike Miss Pee- 
bles, I believe that this bird satisfies all necessary conditions. 41 
If the Bird of the fragment be the Partridge, as there is 
now no sufficient reason to doubt, the natural conclusion seems 
to be this — that our Old English poet finding in his Latin 
original, which was undeniably closely akin to the Bern type, 
land, water and air represented in sequence by the Panther, 
the Whale and the Partridge followed this order in a small 
cycle, which he prefaced with a few lines of general intro- 
duction and concluded with a Finit. We can hardly hope to 
come nearer than this to a solution of the problem of the 
cycles. 

III. 

A Field op Blood. 

A famous textual crux, furnishing a theme for sugges- 
tive discussion is found in the Battle of Brunanburh, 12-13 : — 

feld dennade 
secga swate. 
So read MSS. B, C, D (dennode), but A (the Parker MS.) has 
dcennede secgas hwate, and MS. Otho B. XI, the victim of the 
Cottonian fire of 1731, reads, according to Wheloc, dynede. 

Editors and critics have dealt with the passage in four 
ways: 1) They have followed the reading of the chief Chron- 
icle MS. (A) ; 2) they have accepted the consensus of opin- 
ions of three good texts (B, C, D) ; 3) they have adopted the 
Wheloc form; 4) they have departed from all transmissions 
and proposed yet other readings. As the full history of these 
critical differences has apparently found no record in modern 

"Anglia, VI, 246. 

41 Personally I find little force in Mann's objection that the three 
creatures should typify God, devil, man — and not God, devil, devil. The 
argument is a legitimate one, but it is flatly contradicted by the evi- 
dence. The poet's choice was not free but dictated by his sources. 
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edition or commentary, we may range a little along these 
various ways. 

1) In close adherence to the Parker MS. Zupitza stands 
almost alone. 42 He connects the verb with Mod. Eng. den and 
ME. dennien, "to hide" and gives it the meaning, "to hide," 
"to cover." The passage must then be rendered, "The field 
covered brave men. ' ' But to this interpretation there are two 
sufficient objections. The sense is not congruous, as the bury- 
ing of the dead would come much later (Plummer). Against 
secgas hwate, with a short stressed syllable in the second 
foot, the metre makes strong protest. The reading of MS. A 
must, therefore, be abandoned. It is evidently the blunder of 
a dull scribe writing from dictation. 

2) The version of MSS. B. C. D, has had a far larger fol- 
lowing. Ettmiiller in his Scopas (p. 557) and Grein in his 
Sprachschatz (I, 187) unite in translating, "the field became 
slippery with the blood of heroes." This rendering is ac- 
cepted by Bosworth-Toller (p. 200), Plummer, 43 Bright, 44 
Crow, 45 and by Anna Brown in her translation. 46 But as 
Dr. Bright says, "this interpretation of dennode is merely 
conjectural." Inasmuch as the word is a nonce-usage and 
has no sustaining cognates, it might just as properly receive 
a quite different rendering. The explanation is, therefore, 
far from convincing ; and the reading itself, despite its strong 
manuscript support, is very doubtful. 

3) The form, dynede, has the less potent authority of 
Wheloc's transmission of a single manuscript; but it gains 
weight from Henry of Huntingdon's Latin equivalent, "Col- 
les resonuerunt. Sudaverunt armati" " and from La^amon's 

" See the various editions both German and English of his Uebungs- 
buch. 

*» Two Saxon Chronicles, 1892-1899, I, 322, II, 139. 

** Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1894, pp. 146, 223. 

"Maldon and Brunanburh, 1897, p. 29. 

" Poet Lore, Jan., 1891. 

"The first translation of the Brunanburh in point of time is easily 
last in point, of merit. Henry of Huntingdon's total misunderstandings 
of many poetic phrases and epic formulas are intensely significant as 
marking the complete decline of the older poetry before the middle of 
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parallels in battle-scenes, 21330, \e eorfte dunede, and 27441, 
]>a eoriSen gon to dunien. iS Hence Sharon Turner, 49 and In- 
gram in his edition of the Chronicle (1823) render, "the field 
resounded," "mid the din of the field;" but "the field re- 
sounded with the blood of the fighters" is such an absurdity 
that we must seek some other meaning of the word. This has 
been done perhaps successfully by Price, who points to the 
Icelandic dynja, not in its usual sense of "resonare" but with 
the connotation "irruere" in a similar context, olodit dundi,™ 
and who renders, "the field flowed with warrior's blood." 
Price's conjecture has been confirmed by Rask, 81 and by 
Guest, 82 who in 1838 praises the suggestion, first made in 1824, 

the twelfth century. This archdeacon, who rendered with fair success 
the prose of the Peterborough Chronicle (E) goes hopelessly astray in 
nearly every line of the war-poem which he found in another version. 
I mention a few of Henry's most stupendous blunders. To him 
heo\>olinde meant "nobiles"; hamora lafum eaforan Sadweardes, "do- 
mesticae reliquiae defuncti Edwardi"; gldd ("glided"), "hilariter" (so 
Turner and Ingram) 5 seo wpele gesceaft sah t6 setle ("the sun set"), 
"nobilis ductor occasu se occuluit"; hosle]?a ndnum, "sanitas nulla"; 
brego, "tumor"; feorh generede, "intrinsecus gemebat"; blandenfex, 
"verbis blandus." The adjective frode and the phrase mt gUpe sponsor 
two leaders unknown to history, "Froda ductor Normannus" and "Gude 
Dacus." To the beasts and birds of war Henry adds not only dogs but 
"the livid toad" ("buffo livens"), for so he, and Turner and Thorpe in 
his wake, render hasopddan. But the most amusing of all his blunders 
is in the very passage that we are considering. "Sudaverunt armati ex 
quo sol mane prodiit" offers us a glowing picture of warriors sweating 
from early morning under the sun's rays. jEthelstan's singer could 
never have foreseen that very sultry interpretation of his poetic concep- 
tion. May I add that a detailed study of the large evidence presented 
by the Anglo-Latin Chroniclers of the passing of the older speech and 
literature would well repay the labor. [In the last moment of galley- 
proof, I chance upon Miss Rickert's discussion of Henry's rendering of 
Brunanburh in her paper on "The Old English Offa Saga," Modern 
Pholology, II, 65-66.] 

48 See the excellent notes of Price and Taylor in the edition of the 
poem, Warton, History of English Poetry, 1840, I, lxxi. 

" History of the Anglo-Saxons, Book IX, Chap. I. 

50 Note the instances of this meaning in Cleasby-Vigfusson's Dic- 
tionary, s. v. dynja: e. g. dundi \>d bldSit um hann allan (Nj&la, 176). 

** "Preface" to his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. lviii (cited by Tay- 
lor, I. c). 

a See History of English Rhythms, 2d edition, 1882, p. 359, note. 
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as a "happy piece of criticism" and translates, "streams." 
This rendering has heen adopted by many translators, among 
them Thorpe, Morley and the Tennysons, and has much in 
its favor. It must, however, be remembered that the word, in 
this sense, occurs nowhere else in English. 

4 We must now leave the solid ground of authoritative 
readings for the liberal air of surmise. Here as everywhere 
else in Old English texts, emendation has been busy. The 
stercorary suggestion of Ten Brink, 53 "Das Peld wurde mit 
dem Blute der Manner gediingt," and the violent substitu- 
tion by Sedgefield 5 * of ftanode ("became wet") for dennade 
have little to recommend them; but a correction proposed by 
Sir Frederic Madden opens up so long a vista of literary rela- 
tions and poetical survivals that it must receive due consi- 
deration. This great editor believed 65 that "we find pre- 
served in many passages of Lajamon's poem the spirit and 
style of the earlier Anglo-Saxon writers. No one can read 
his descriptions of battles and scenes of strife without being 
reminded of the Ode on iEthelstan's victory at Brunanburh. " 
To the present writer, the connection does not seem very 
close. Par more intimate analogues to the Old English battle- 
clashes, with their attendant horrors, are found in those half 
English Old-Norse compositions, the Hofuftldusn and the 
Krdkumal, redolent of that grisly fellowship of wolf, eagle 
and raven, than in the stiffer poetical conventions of the priest 
of Severn's banks. But here or there in a phrase of the Brut 
is a reminiscence of the earlier and finer war-scenes. For in- 
stance, fceie \er feollen, so common in Lajamon (11. 1742, 
4162, 20075, etc.) exactly duplicates the first half-line of our 
Brunanburh crux, fcege feollen. Madden therefore had some 
warrant for his translation of dunede (Brut, 20678), "became 
dun," not only in the falewede of Brut, 16414, 18318, but in 
his proposed reading, dunnade, "became dun" for dennade 
in the Brunanburh line. 56 Madden afterwards substituted the 
rendering "dinned" or "resounded" (as in 11. 21230, 27441) 

** Oeschichte der Englischen Litteratur, I, 116. 
M Belles Lettres edition of the Battle of Maldon, 1904, p. 39. 
m Laiamon's Brut, 1847, "Preface," I, xxiii. 
'Id, III, 496-497. 
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for "became dun," believing rightly that a conjecture in the 
older speech gave but scanty support to a departure from a 
common connotation. But his conjecture for our Old English 
word has many things in its favor ; 57 though his note has 
escaped the attention of all scholars. The emendation dunnade 
for the unsatisfactory dennade involves the change of but a 
single letter, and affords excellent sense: "The field was 
darkened (or "discolored") with the blood of warriors." 58 
It receives strong support from the falewede passages of the 
Brut; compare particularly 11. 18318-9: — 

"falewede feldes 
of f seie blode. ' ' 
See also 11. 4162f, 164141 In Anglo-Saxon, dun and fealo are 
exact synonyms, both glossing "fuscus"; indeed dunfealo is 
found. Finally both Bosworth-Toller (p. 219) and Sweet {Dic- 
tionary,^. 45) err in regarding OB. dunnian as transitive, since 
in its sole appearance, in a passage of the prose Boethius 
(IV, 6), the verb is clearly intransitive (as the Brunanburh 
lines demand) : ]>a beorhtan steorran dunnia® on pam heofone. 
Against dunnade, however, protest all the manuscripts and 
the strong claims of dynede. 

Truly, here is food in God 's plenty for all kinds of critical 
appetites. 69 

"The same suggestion has been offered by Holthausen (Anglia, Bb, 
III, 1892, p. 239) apparently without knowledge of Madden's note and 
the Lajamon parallels. 

58 So Shakspere drawing directly from Holinshed (Henry V, III, 
vi, 152) : 

"We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour." 

59 Since writing this article, I note that Erik Bjorkman, in an im- 
perfect review of the readings and interpretations of our Brunanburh 
passage (Herrig's Archiv, CXVIII, 384-386), offers, in utter ignorance 
of Price's important chapter, the explanation of dynede proposed by the 
scholar of eighty years ago, approved by Rask and by Guest, and immor- 
talized by Tennyson. More attention to the splendid work of our pio- 
neers would lessen greatly the number of so-called "discoveries." Still 
Bjorkman's independent conclusion brings support to a plausible read- 
ing; and his suggestion that, in our lines the two meanings of dyn(n)ede, 
"resounded" and "flowed" have been confused is not unhappy. 
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IV. 

Two Poets op the North Sea. 

Nature merely takes notes through her poets; so why 
should we he surprised when two singers in widely differing 
ages derive from the same fount of beauty and wonder a com- 
mon inspiration? Yet, though we all recognize this as a 
rather obvious truth, we are not a little startled when we hear 
the voice of the North Sea speaking in like tones through two 
interpreters, a thousand years apart. Thus, the eighth- or 
ninth-century Englishman in that splendid lyric, The Wan- 
derer (BibUothek, I, 286, 11. 45-47) :— 

Sonne onwaecneS eft wineleas guma, 

gesihS him biforan f ealwe wSgas, 

banian brimfuglas, braidan fefra, 

hreosan hrim and snaw hagle gemenged. 
ponne beoS J>y hefigran heortan benne, 
sare setter swsesne ; sorg biS geniwad, 

Jjonne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfefc, 

greteS gliwstafum, georne geondsceawaS 

secga geseldan : swimmatS eft on weg ; 

fleotendra ferS no p&r fela bringeS 

cuSra ewidegiedda ; cearo biS geniwad 

)>am pe sendan sceal swij?e geneahhe 

ofer wa]>ema gebind werigne sefan. 

Now compare this from a nineteenth-century German, 
Heine, in Die Nordsee, Zweiter Cyclus, 5 (Der Gesang der 
Okeaniden) : — 

"Abendlieh blasser wird es am Meer, 
Und einsam, mit seiner einsamen Seele, 
Sitzt dort ein Mann auf dem kahlen Strand, 
Und schaut todkalten Blickes hinauf 
Nach der weiten, todkalten Himmelswolbung, 
Und schaut auf das weite, wogende Meer — 
Und iiber das weite, wogende Meer, 
Liiftesegler, ziehn seine Seufzer, 
Und kehren zuriick, triibselig, 
Und hatten verschlossen gef unden das Herz, 
Worin sie ankern wollten — 
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Und er stohnt so laut, dass die weissen Mowen, 
Auf gescheucht aus den sandigen Nestern, 
Ihn herdenweis umflattern." 
And this from the third poem of the same cycle : — 
"Die Wogen murmeln, die Mowen schrillen, 
Alte Erinnerungen wehen mich an, 
Vergessene Traume, erloschene Bilder, 
Qualvoll siisse, tauchen hervor." 
In hoth the old and the new are the same motives, a lonely 
wanderer peering with sad eyes over cold and gloomy waters, 
recalling in his dreams the old familiar faces and sending 
forth over the waves dreary thoughts and sighs, while about 
him wild sea-mews shriek and flap their wings. Then the 
forgotten centuries assert themselves and each bard speaks 
after the manner of his age and race. But that flint-gray 
ocean has brought the two poets for a time very close together. 

V. 

Hand ofer Heafod. 

One of the most significant phrases in all Anglo-Saxon 

poetry has hitherto failed to find satisfactory explanation. 

In the Journey Spell, 23f, (Bibl. I, 329) the traveller prays 

thus : — 

Si me wuldres hyht, 

hand ofer heafod, haligra [h]r5f, 

* * # * * * 

Biddu ealle blij>um m5de, J?aet me beo hand ofer heafod, 
Matheus helm, Marcus byrne, etc., etc. 

The early editor of the passage, Cockayne (Leechdoms, I, 
391), modernizes the thought, " 'Hand over head,' as in a 
game easily won." Bosworth-Toller (Dictionary, p. 508) 
thus translates: " 'May there be to me a hope of glory, hand 
over head,' i. e. without difficulty ['hand over head,' thought- 
lessly extravagant; careless; at random; plenty. HalliwelPs 
Dictionary]." If this were the true definition, we should have 
a very early example of a phrase, of which the first use noted 
by the Oxford Dictionary, V, 66, s. v. " Hand over head, ' ' is 
some six or seven centuries later, 1440 A. D. : " Precipitately, 
hastily, rashly, without deliberation, indiscriminately." But 
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this meaning certainly does not fit our context without dis- 
tortion of the thought. Grendon in his admirable edition of 
the Charms 60 frankly admits : ' ' The passage is obscure. Can 
it refer to a lifting of the hand over the head, an attitude that 
might have traditionally accompanied certain prayers? Ele- 
vation of the hands while praying was common enough. ' ' This 
conjecture does not serve. 

Now the best commentators upon the older poetry are the 
old poets themselves; and two lines from the Exeter Gnomes, 
68-69 {Bill. I, 344-5) flood our dark phrase with light: — 

' ' Hond sceal heafod inwyrcan, hord in streonum bidan, 
Gif st5l gegierwed stondan, hwonne hine guman gedailen. ' ' 
Though the first clause puzzled Rieger and Strobl sadly, 
it is obvious from the accompanying gnomes that the refer- 
ence is to some ceremony at the time of the dispensing of 
treasure by the lord to his men — some rite of the Comitatus. 
The chief's hand is evidently laid upon his retainer's head, 
but how and why? I believe that the answer to this question 
is plainly given in certain well-known verses of the Wan- 
derer, 41-44, (Bibl. I, 286) :— 

binceS him on m5de }>ffit he his mondryhten 

clyppe and cysse, and on cneo lecge 

honda and heafod, swa he hwllum a?r 

in geardagum giefstolas breac. 

Well-known verses surely, but always cited without any per- 
ception of their real meaning. 61 I cannot think that the exile 
implies that, after long and loving embraces, the early .Ger- 
manic warrior was wont to sit at his lord's feet with hands 
and head upon his master's knee; but I believe that, like the 
poets of the Charms and Gnomes, he is recalling the old cus- 
tom of the "Commendation," by which, with time-honored 
forms, the vassal pledged his loyalty and trust in return for 
his chief's gold and protection. As Miillenhoff says: 62 "Die 

60 Journal of American Folk Lore, XXII, (1909), pp. 179, 221. 

61 See, for instance, Larson, The King's Household in England be- 
fore the Norman Conquest (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 100), p. 83. 

62 Deutsche Altertumskunde, IV, 266-267. Compare the many refer- 
ences in Du Cange's Glossarium, s. v. "Commend atus." 
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in das gefolge eintretenden leisteten dem fiirsten einen eid, 
lex Sal. 42, 2, schwuren trustem et fidelitatem, wogegen der 
konig ihnen seinen sehutz und ein hoheres wergeld zusichert. ' ' 
This pledge of the clansman is the prcecipium sacramentum 
of the Germania of Tacitus (chap. 14), the oath of fealty of the 
Beowulf (2634f), the " commendatio solenni more" of Egin- 
hard's "Epistles" (XXVI-XXVIII) and of Nithard's "His- 
tory" (Bk. I, chap. 8). 

If my interpretation of the Wanderer passage be correct, 
we know the full ceremony of the gift-stool. Having received 
from his chieftain either treasure or promise of protection, 
the warrior embraced and kissed the bestower of honor, then 
kneeling he placed hands and head upon his lord's knee and 
vowed loyalty and devotion. This rite of "commendation," 
this Old English form of mannrasden, BS anticipates in all 
essential features the typical act of feudal homage of several 
centuries later. From the large number of references in Du 
Cange's Glossarium (s. v. "Hominium") we learn that the 
vassal bent his knees before his sitting lord, and placing hands 
between hands kissed the prince and made his vow. 64 The 
lines in the Wanderer, if read aright, acquire great historical 
significance as the earliest complete record of a most im- 
portant ceremony. 

68 IJarl von Amira's discussion (Paul's Grundriss, 2 III, 168) is per- 
tinent. "As vassus or vassallus the follower 'commended' himself to his 
lord, when in taking service, he gave himself into the lord's protection 
and responsibility or munt. * * * * The lord was bound to reward 
this self-surrender by a gift in his turn. Through a kiss he received the 
follower into his munt. In the German laws of the Middle Ages, the 
'Commendation' (manschaft, homagium) appears before the oath of 
fealty as a regular feature of the hulde, through which is established 
the personal tie between master and man." Fehr notes (Die Sprache 
des Handels in Altengland, 1909, p. 23) that "in the feudal sphere 
homage (hominatkmm) had already in Anglo-Saxon its correlative in 
mawnrceden (mann + rceden, 'condition') and was surely an imitation of 
a like Germanic word (probably manschaft)". See Oxford Dictionary 
s. v. homage and manred. 

"* See the formula in the Charta anno 1255 ex Regesto Tolosano, fol. 
55, cited by Du Cange: "Et inde ligium Homagium vobis facio manibus 
meis positis inter vestras et flexis genibus et dato vobis ficlei osculo et 
recepto." 
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Whether my interpretation of the poor exile's words be 
correct or no, we are perfectly safe in inferring from the 
gnome, hond sceal heafod inwyrcan that the chief placed his 
hand upon the warrior's head, when he dealt to him gifts or 
when he pledged him such guardianship as Beowulf asks of 
Hrothgar for his men (1. 1480) : "Be thou the stay and 
strength to my stout companions." Hand ofer heafod in the 
Journey Spell carries then the idea of "guardianship" and 
"protection" and finds its exact synonym in muhdbora" 5 — 
which, it is interesting to note, is frequently applied to the 
Deity and to saints and angels. So we may render with con- 
fidence the lines from the Charm : — 
' ' May mine be hope of glory, 

Sovereign protection, 66 and the shelter of saints, 

In sanguine mood I solicit, that mine be sovereign protection : 

Matthew my helmet, and Mark my hauberk," etc., etc. 

VI. 

The Curse op Uese. 
Among the many striking instances of Saxon resistance 
to Norman aggression, none is more vivid than the famous 
"Curse of Urse." Not only the historian but the student of 
literature to whom even the last little gasps of the Old Eng- 
lish verse are precious may well be grateful to "William of 
Malmesbury for the wealth of circumstantial detail with which 

" Karl von Amira remarks (Grundrtis 2 III, 138, 150) that, on Ger- 
man as well as on West Gothic and Frankish ground, "das Schutzrecht 
oder die 'Hand' (munt) gab dem Schutzherrn eine Vertretungs- und Be- 
fehlsgewalt, leicht auch eine Obrigkeit tiber den Schiitzling * * * * 
Die Lehengerichtsbarkeit des Mittelalters scheint in der munt des Lehen- 
herrn uber seine Vassalen ihren Ausgangspunkt zu haben." 

68 Since this article was sent to the Jotjrn ai, A. R. Skemp has in- 
dorsed in the July (1911) number of the Modern Language Review 
Schlutter's rendering of hand ofer heafod, "schiitzende hand uber meinem 
haupte" (Anglia, xxxi, 60-61), which had escaped my notice; but neither 
scholar supports this interpretation. In connection with the religious 
application of the phrase in the Charm passage, I must note that my 
colleague, Professor A. B. Myrick, has gathered a large number of in- 
stances of the feudal conception of God in medieval writings, and intends 
to publish shortly the interesting results of his investigation. 
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he invests his story of Archbishop Ealdred's malediction upon 
the rapacious Norman officer. 67 "The sheriff of Worcester" — 
William is, of course, speaking of the years immediately fol- 
lowing Senlac, for Ealdred died in September, 1069 — "was 
Urse [of Abetot], who built his castle in the very jaws of the 
monks, so that the fosse encroached upon the monastic burying 
ground. Complaint was made to the Archbishop in his capa- 
city as guardian of the diocese. Face to face with Urse, he 
rebuked the sheriff in these words.: 'Hattest ]?u Urs, have ]>u 
Godes kurs' " — the rest of the imprecation is given in the 
narrator's Latin — " 'and mine and all consecrated heads,' un- 
less thou movest hence thy castle. And know of a truth that 
thine offspring shall not long hold to their heritage the land 
of St. Mary. ' He predicted that which we have ourselves seen 
come to pass. Not many years afterwards, Urse's son, Roger, 
the heir of his father's possessions, was smitten by the heavy 
indignation of King Henry, because in a fit of anger he 
caused to be slain one of the king's servants." In 1125, some 
sixty years after the Curse, William of Malmesbury thus tells 
the story. 

Now let us mark the fading of this tale in the course of a 
century. It has not been remarked, I think, that Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who died about 1220, gives in his very latest work, 
the Speculum Ecclesiae, quite another and fainter version of 

67 Here is William's Latin, Gesta Pontificum, § 155, Bolls Series, 
p. 253: "Libertas animi ejus [i. e. Aldredi] in uno verbo enituit prae- 
clare, quod Anglice apponam quia Latina verba non sicut Anglica con- 
cinnitati respondent. Ursus [d' Abetot] erat vicecomes Wigorniae a 
rege constitutus, qui in ipsis pene faucibus castellum construxit, adeo 
ut fossatum cimiterii partem decideret. Querela ad archiepiscopum qui 
tutor esset episcopatus delata est. Ille cum vidisset Ursum his verbis 
adorsus est: 'Hattest J>u Urs, have ]>u Godes kurs.' Eleganter in his 
verbis, sed dure nominum eufoniae alludens: 'Vocaris,' inquit, 'Ursus, 
habeas Dei maledictionem et,' quod Anglice non apposui, 'meam et om- 
nium consecratorum capitum, nisi castellum hinc amoveris. Et scias 
profecto quod progenies tua non diu de terra Sanctae Mariae heredita- 
bitur.' Dixit ille implenda quae nos videmus impleta. Siquidem non 
multis annis Alius ejus Rogerius, paternarum possessionum compos, 
gravi regis Henrici indignatione pulsus est, quod quendam ex ministris 
regis praecipti furore jussisset interemi. See Freeman's fine rendering, 
Norman Conquest, 1873, IV, 116, and note Brandl's discussion, Paul's 
Grundriss* II, 1096. 
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the ' ' Curse of Urse. ' ' 68 Gerald has been telling of the great 
wrongs done to Wulstan, the sainted Bishop of Worcester, by 
"a certain knight who was an officer of the king [William I] 
and very powerful in those days in that part of the country. 
This officer never ceased to heap upon Bishop Wulstan fre- 
quent losses and indignities, until at last that good man was 
provoked to great wrath, and playing upon the name of his 
enemy, 'Urs,' and fitting to it, in a rime of his own tongue, 
'curs,' thus hurled upon the head of the knight a richly de- 
served malediction, which, through the power of divine ven- 
geance, has been fulfilled in large measure against the officer 
himself, and, even to the present day, against those of his 
lineage. ' ' 

There, in Gerald's account, is the incident exactly as it 
did not happen. Everything has paled, names have been 
changed, circumstances forgotten, the very jingle effaced. The 
story has been transferred from Archbishop Ealdred to the 
other great Saxon prelate of the Conquest, Bishop Wulstan. 
The reasons for the shift are obvious. The lesser in rank had 
waxed the greater in fame, and, as Saint of Worcester, nat- 
urally absorbed such a tradition of his see. Of the aggressive 
Urse d'Abetot, Giraldus evidently knew little more than the 
name preserved in the old rime, but, after the manner of his 
age, he conceals his ignorance by a bold stroke of fancy. In 
the passage preceding the story of the Curse, we are told to 
our great surprise, that "this powerful officer" was the per- 
son directly responsible for the attempted deposition of Wul- 
stan, and that his wiles were brought to nothing by the famous 
miracle of the Bishop 's staff. It is almost unnecessary to add 

M Here is the Speculum Ecclesiae passage, chap, xxxiv (Rolls 
Series, IV, 343-344) : "Verum quoniam intellectum dare vexatio solet 
et tribulatio merita bonorum augmentare, dictus miles ministerque [i. e. 
miles quidam minister regius et in partibus potentissimus ea tempestate] 
malignus Wulstanum episcopum damnis et injuriis crebris afflcere non 
cessavit. Unde vir bonus quandoque commotus et tanquam ad iram pro- 
vocatus, alludens vocabulo quo vocabatur ille, scilicet Urs, et adaptans 
atque subjungens lingua sua rythmice curs juste quam meruit in caput 
ejus maledictionem intorsit; quae proculdubio tam in ipsum quam in 
suos, propaginaliter ab ipso descendentes, usque in praesentem diem 
ultione divina non inefficaciter redundavit." 
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that the many chroniclers who record that marvel, ^Ethelred 
of Rievaulx, Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris, 69 give Urse 
no place in the story. The offense of the Sheriff against the 
monks of "Worcester, so circumstantially recounted by the his- 
torian of Malmesbury, becomes, in Gerald's shadowy narrative, 
a series of personal insults to Wulstan himself. Even the old 
couplet is lost save for the rime, which must have lingered 
long. To William's story, which he of course did not know, 
Gerald seems to make one weighty addition — that the Curse 
was powerful for ill against Urse's descendants, even in the 
early thirteenth century. That were a contribution, indeed, 
could we but accept it as fact. Credat Juclaeus Apella! Sus- 
picion soon becomes conviction that this conclusion is dic- 
tated by Gerald 's orthodox love of a moral rather than by any 
actual knowledge of the fate of the family of Urse. 

The tradition of the ' ' Curse of Urse, " as we meet it in the 
pages of Giraldus Cambrensis, is surely a most interesting 
illustration of the gradual conversion of trustworthy his- 
tory into irresponsible legend. 

University of Vermont. Frederick Tupper, Jr. 

"" For the testimony of these, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV, 
256. 



